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In Southeast Asia near the head of the Bay of 
Bengal, between the upper reaches of the Indian 
and Indochinese Peninsulas, is the Union of 
Burma, an independent country since January 4, 
1948. About the size of Texas and hemmed in 
by a horseshoe of towering mountains, Burma 
shares land borders with six other Asian countries: 
Thailand and Laos to the east; Yunnan Province 
of China on the northeast; and Tibet, India, and 
East Pakistan on the northwest. Burma’s long 
western coastline extends along the Bay of Bengal 
and the Andaman Sea. With a latitude similar 
to southern Mexico and Central America, the 
climate is generally tropical. 

This new nation, primarily agricultural and 
considerably underdeveloped by Western stand- 
ards, has recently embarked on a bold program to 
build a more prosperous country. After the first 
7 years of independence, Burma is today con- 
fronted by the many hard and diverse problems 
common to all newly created states. 

Although the Burmese did not have to fight for 
their independence, they did have to cope with 

» the aftermath of World War II, which had left 

their country in shambles. Recovery is still far 

Q from complete. In addition, the prewar economy 
‘of Burma was a colonial one. The Burmese are 

4 \4 now trying to develop an economic life balanced 

69 between industry and agriculture that will best 
~serve the needs of their country. 

___ Then there is the difficulty of blending a number 
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of diverse elements and geographical divisions 
into a single nation. The Union of Burma, like 
the United States of America, is a federal union. 
In drawing up their constitution, the leaders of 
Burma had to consider the functions to be handled 
by the central government and those that were 
to be left to the separate states. The problems 
of ethnic minorities—their rights and their cultural 
survival—already have caused serious civil strife. 

The people of Burma are of Sino-Tibetan strains 
whose ancestors first began moving down the 
Irrawaddy Valley at least 1,000 years ago. The 
country by its very location has long been the 
meeting place of much older Chinese and Indian 
civilizations. The chief unifying force was the 
religion of Buddha brought by the early immi- 
grants and missionary priests. Through periods 
of feudalism, invasion, and amalgamation, the 
influence of Buddhism has persisted. Teaching 
deep respect for moral law and order, it continues 
today to be a living force throughout the land. 

In addition to its religious philosophy, the 
fabric of modern Burma has two other important 
strands. First, along with evils inherent in any 
colonial system, the British brought to Burma 
modern social institutions, economic development, 
and the concept of civil liberties. Then, the 
nationalist leaders, who rebelled from foreign 
rule but at the same time admired and borrowed 
much from the West, added idealism and courage 
to the nation’s inheritance. 
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View of the Lashio Road, showing rugged terrain characteristic of much of the country. 


Today the new Burma, much like the United 
States in 1776, wants above all to be left alone so 
that she may work out her many perplexing 
internal problems. As the newly united American 
states thought best to avoid entanglements with 
external powers in order to concentrate on their 
own development, so the Burmese today incline 
toward a policy of neutrality. 

Whereas we were protected by two ‘oceans, the 
Burmese are conscious of their 1,000-mile border 
with Red China. Thus they have sought ways of 
international cooperation that will not identify 
them too closely with either communism or the 
West. 
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THE LAND ... 


Burma, unlike most countries in the region, is 
not overcrowded and can more than adequately 
feed her population. The mountainous regions 
bear great hardwood forests and yield minerals 
in abundant variety. Burma’s fertile plateaus 
and river valleys contain rich farm lands. Flow- 
ing through the center of the country is the 
Irrawaddy—the ‘Road to Mandalay’”—which 
with other rivers, tributaries, and connecting 
canals forms a natural transportation system for 
the movement of goods and people. The country 
has adequate fuel reserves, mostly oil and some 
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low-grade coal. It also has large undeveloped 
hydroelectric possibilities and a surplus of some 
products, such as rice and teak, to sell abroad to 
pay for the things that must be imported. 


Agriculture 


The wide delta where the Irrawaddy flows 
through its many mouths into the sea is one of the 
best rice-growing areas of the world. In the lower 
valleys of the Sittang and the Salween, and on the 
coastal plains of Arakan and the Tenasserim pan- 
handle, rice is also the chief crop. In addition, 
Arakan produces some rubber. Throughout the 
paddy country the most valuable draft animal is 
the water buffalo. 

On the central plains, agriculture is more varied. 
Great quantities of rice are grown on irrigated 
lands, but acreage also is planted in millet, sesame, 
peanuts, cotton, and sugar. Tobacco, as well as 
corn, onions, and other vegetables are grown along 
the river beds, and there is some cattle breeding. 

From the upland forests, teak and other hard- 
woods are harvested with the help of elephants. 

Enough rain falls on the mountain slopes to 
supply the whole country with moisture. How- 
ever, the flow of water is undependable. In many 
areas crops are alternately flooded out or destroyed 
by drought. More extensive irrigation and the 
adoption of other improved farming methods to 
control the seasonal flow of water would increase 
yields. 

About 21 million acres—13 percent of the total 
land area—have been under cultivation at some 
time or other. The cultivated area in any one 
year is considerably less. In prewar times it 
averaged about 19 million acres, of which nearly 
13 million were sown to rice. Today about 17 
million acres are planted, more than 10 million of 
them in rice. Reclaiming 2 million once produc- 
tive acres which reverted to jungle during the war 
and subsequent insurrections ranks high on the 
present recovery program. 


Mineral Resources 


The mountainous regions contain rich deposits 
of gold, lead, copper, zinc, nickel, tungsten, tin, 
rubies, sapphires, and jade. Some Burmese 
mines have been worked since the 15th century or 
earlier. Other deposits have been uncovered by 
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recent surveys. Most of the gems are found near 
Mogok in central Burtna. Jade from the central 
ranges once was an important export to China. 
The Bawdin mines near Lashio were first developed 
by modern methods in 1903 by former President 
Herbert Hoover, then a young mining engineer. 
In prewar years thése mines produced nearly 4 
percent of the world’s supply of lead and zinc, 


~ as well as limited quantities of iron. Some coal 


has recently been found in Burma. 

Burmese oil resources are not large, but the oil is 
of excellent quality with high paraffin content. 
Production is still far from prewar levels, and 
Burma, which once had oil to send abroad, now has 
to import this commodity. It is thought that, if 
further developed, native oil reserves could serve 
local needs for some time to come. In addition, 
Burma has a sulfur supply suitable for farm and 
factory use. 


Transportation 


The Irrawaddy River and its chief tributary, the 
Chindwin, serve Burma as a natural waterway for 
more than 900 miles. The main stream is navi- 
gable as far inland as Bhamo, for years a starting 
point for those seeking a “back door’’ to China. 
Smaller streams and innumerable canals provide 
easy access to many other sections of the country. 

In 1948 the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company was 
nationalized. Before the war, with 600 craft in 
operation, it carried over a million tons of freight 
a year. All but 40 vessels were destroyed in the 
war, and a considerable portion of the rebuilt 
fleet fell into the hands of rebellious forces during 
the months when the young Government was 
unable to assert itself. Today the number of 
craft is about the same as in 1940, but the ships 
are smaller and their total tonnage, less. 

Prewar Burma had 2,000 miles of railway 
track. The damage of war and insurrection to 
roadbeds, bridges, and rolling stock was very 
heavy, but large sections of the system are now 
back in service. 

One of the best known highways of the world 
was the famous: Burma Road, completed in 1938 
by the Chinese to connect Kunming with the 
railhead at Lashio. After the Japanese had 
gained control of the China coast, the Burma Road 
was used to carry war supplies from Rangoon to 
the Chinese interior. The Japanese severed the 
Burma Road in 1941. After General Stilwell’s 





Woman setting out rice seedlings. Burma is one of the 
world’s largest rice producers, and rice is her most important 
crop and principal source of foreign revenue. 


campaign had restored a measure of Allied con- 
trol to north Burma, a branch highway was 
built from Ledo, India, to Myitkyina, and early 
in 1945 the first supplies began moving over this 
route. The road is now largely in disuse, and to 
supplement river and rail communications within 
the country Burma is building its own network of 
highways. 


. .. AND THE PEOPLE 


There are today more than 19 million people 
living in the Union of Burma. Most of them 
derive their living from the soil and live in small 
villages. The capital and port city of Rangoon 
has grown from 500,000 to 737,000 in the last 6 
years, largely because of political instability in 
the countryside. The only other city of appreci- 
able size is Mandalay, with a population of 186,000. 

The land was peopled by successive migrations 





from the highlands of eastern Tibet and western 
China. By the end of the 11th century families 
were settled, and villages had been formed. Pro- 
tected on all sides by natural barriers they soon 
developed a society of their own. Basically a 
graft of Indian culture on Chinese racial stocks, 
the new society was bound together largely by 
Buddhism. Its chief characteristic was diversity. 


Languages and Groups 


To this day the people of Burma can be classified 
into 11 main language groups, speaking at least 
126 subsidiary dialects. The dominant group, 
believed to be of Tibetan origin, is called Burman. 
Consisting of 13 million people, living mostly in 
the central core of the country, this group has 
given its name and, in the main, its language to 
the nation. It is now the language of instruction 
in the public schools, and three-fourths of the 
non-Burmans understand it. English, which 
came in with the British conquest, is used almost 
interchangeably among the educated. 

Non-Burman ethnic groups account for another 
4 million. The Karens, probably numbering 3 
million, are spread throughout southern Burma. 
The Shans, closely related to the neighboring 
Thai and numbering slightly under a million, 
inhabit an eastern plateau. The Chins in the 
northwest and the Kachins in the north, a few 
hundred thousand each, complete the listing of 
important indigenous groups. 

In addition, there are the Indians and Chinese 
who came to Burma during the British annexation 
largely to provide a labor force or to enter business. 
Both groups have maintained close ties with their 
homelands. The Indians and Pakistanis have 
tended to return and now number less than 
800,000. There are probably no more than 300,000 
Chinese present in Burma. While both groups 
have important interests in the country, Burma’s 
future as a modern nation is in the hands of the 
indigenous people. 


Burmese Life 


Burmese society, especially in the rural com- 
munities, is quite stable. Living in a small village 
of about 25 to 50 bamboo-thatched houses, the 
average rural Burmese shares a common well and 
threshing ground with his neighbors. There may 
be shops for candles, oil, and soap and perhaps a 
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smithy and an oilseed press. Many homes have 
sewing machines, and some farmers own a team 
of bullocks. The staple diet is rice with vege- 
tables, varied occasionally with meat or fish. 

Aside from obvious differences in food, clothing, 
housing, degree of urbanization, and number of 
gadgets, the Burmese live in a society which is 
similar to our own in a number of essential 
respects. There has never been a caste system, 
and under Burmese rule it is possible for a person 
of ability to rise to high office. 

People marry at about the same age as in the 
United States. As newlyweds they may live for 
a time with the parents of either the bride or the 
groom, but they usually set up housekeeping on 
their own before long. They are fond of their 
children—often to the point of indulgence—but 
they do not have large families. 

The Burmese woman has reasonable freedom in 
choosing a mate and for centuries has enjoyed 
equal rights by law and custom in property 
ownership, divorce, business, and inheritance. 
Some women have shown considerable aptitude 
for business and are quite successful in this field. 


Religious Burma 


To the vast majority of Burmese people, 
Buddha and Burma are practically synonymous— 
more than 85 percent are Buddhists. There are 
Christian and Moslem minorities among them, 
and deep in the hill country are a few groups 
practicing some of the primitive forms of animism. 
The new constitution grants freedom of worship 
to all but gives special place to Buddhism in the 
life of the state. 

Practically every village has at least one monk. 
Monastic schools are still the chief source of 
education for the vast majority of children, 
especially in the rural areas, though more public 
schools are now being built. 

Time and again, when political chaos has 
reigned, the ordinary people could not be certain 
of their political rulers, but they had no doubt as 
to their spiritual leaders. In recent years the 
impact of secularist thought and Western insti- 
tutions has been felt among the educated Bur- 
mese—yet Buddhist tradition remains the great 
unifying and stabilizing force in the country 
and one of the most important influences working 
against communism. 
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THE PAST 


Burma was unified for the first time during the 
11th century by King Anawrahta. The center of 
power he built up in the city of Pagan remained 
until 1287, when the hordes of Kubla Khan 
destroyed all political order and left chaos south 
of the Bhamo Pass. The next 4% centuries were 
marked by disorganization and, from the middle 
of the 16th century, by intermittent wars with 
Siam. 

The British entered the scene in 1755 when, 
with the help of the British East India Company, 
a successful uprising was staged against the 
Talaing Kingdom—a city state of lower Burma— 
and its French allies. A new dynasty was founded 
that nominally ruled all Burma until 1826, and 
then progressively smaller areas, until the British 
assumed complete control in 1885. 


Under British Rule 


The annexed portions of the kingdom were 
administered as a province of India until 1937, 
when Burma became a separate unit of the British 
Empire with a degree of autonomy. During the 
final decades of British rule, Burmese participation 
in all but the highest levels of government in- 
creased. Much progress was made in commerce 
and production for export. Over 2,000 miles of 
railroad were built, postal and telegraph services 
established, oil fields developed, mines opened, 
and electricity furnished to some communities. 
A new school system was inaugurated and great 
strides made in public health. 

At the same time, education in the Burmese 
language suffered, and much that had been a 
stabilizing influence in village life disappeared. 
In old Burma the people had raised food for them- 
selves and had made their own cloth and tools— 
each community had been largely self-sufficient. 
Now native crafts and cottage industries dwindled 
and more and more land was given over to rice, 
which soon became an important ‘‘cash crop” and 
the country’s leading export. 


During World War Il 


Burmese contacts with Japan have never been 
very close but, when arms began reaching China 


over the Burma Road in 1938, the Japanese became 
vitally interested. Shortly after Pearl Harbor 
they crossed the Isthmus of Kra and captured the 
southernmost airfield of Burma. Soon afterward 
Rangoon was being bombed. By June 1942 the 
Japanese occupation of Burma was complete. 
Later, however, the Japanese were harassed by 
Allied bombing and, as time wore on, were forced 
to contend increasingly with the popular front 
guerrilla organization, the Anti-Fascist Peoples 
Freedom League which now, as a political organ- 
ization, still plays the dominant role in Burmese 
politics. 
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Independence Achieved 


Even though the reoccupation that followed the 
Japanese defeat in 1945 was marked by the con- 
flicting crosscurrents of political antagonisms and 
racial minorities, there was a strong underlying 
ground swell for national independence. In 1947, 
Burma was given the opportunity of joining 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Burma 
preferred, however, to embark upon her new 
course of independence without that formal 
association. The 7 subsequent years of inde- 


pendence tell the story of gradual economic re- 





Waterways are an important means of transportation in Burma. These families have come by boat to a religious ceremony on 
the banks of Inle Lake. 
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covery and of efforts to spread economic benefits 
well through the population’s grassroots, of quell- 
ing a series of local rebellions and wiping out the 
internal menace of communism, and, finally, of 
pursuing international policies which the present 
leaders consider the best calculated to achieve 
internal political unity and economic development. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA 


The Union of Burma consists of— 

(1) Burma proper, divided into several districts 
in the valley and delta of the Irrawaddy, and in- 
cluding the coastal plain and the panhandle of 


Tenasserim, 
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(2) Four separate states of varying autonomy— 
Kachin, Shan, Karen, and Kayah, and 

(3) The Chin Hulls, which has a special terri- 
torial administration. 

The form of government has been modeled 
mainly along Western democratic lines. In several 
respects it compares with our federal system. 
The Burmese Legislature, like the American Con- 
gress, has an upper house based on geographical 
representation and a lower house based on popula- 
tion. The upper house—the Chamber of Na- 
tionalities—has 125 members, while the Chamber 
of Deputies has 250. Suffrage is universal—all 
adult citizens, men and women, have the vote 
without regard to property qualifications. Na- 


tional elections are held every 4 years; the next 
one is to take place in 1956. 

Head of the Burmese Government is _ the 
President, elected by both Chambers for a 5-year 
term. However, the chief executive is the Prime 
Minister appointed by the President on nomina- 
tion of the lower house and actually responsible 
to the Chambers. 

The present, President, Dr. Ba U, has held office 
since 1952. Born in Burma in 1887, he received 
his early education at an American Baptist mission 
school in Bassein and attended Rangoon College 
and Cambridge University, where he studied 
economics and law. After admittance to the 
English bar, he returned to Burma, entered the 
judiciary, and later became the country’s first 
chief justice. 

U Nu, who has been Prime Minister since 1947, 
was born in 1907 and educated at the University 
of Rangoon, where as an undergraduate he began 
to take interest in the independence movement. 
He was imprisoned by the British and later re- 
leased by the Japanese, under whose occupation 
he held a Cabinet post. At the same time he 
played an important part in the underground. 
Following World War II, under British adminis- 
tration, U Nu (known then as Thakin Nu) became 
vice president of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League (ArpFL), Burma’s leading political party 
and postwar successor to the wartime resistance 
movement. Since 1947 U Nu has concurrently 
served as Prime Minister and head of the AFPFL. 

Economically, Burma may be described as a 
semisocialist state. The Burmese Constitution 
expresses determination ‘‘to maintain social order 
on the basis of the eternal principles of Justice, 
Liberty and Equality. ...’’ Provision is made 
for the progressive nationalization of major 
industries, with adequate compensation paid to 
owners. In practice the trend has been toward 
joint operations, with the Government buying an 
interest in undertakings and sharing in both 
management and profits. 


Political Parties and Factions 


When Burma became a sovereign nation, its 
first independent government was organized on a 
provisional basis by the Arpri leaders. This 
caretaker regime continued through the first 
popular election in 1951 when the decision at the 
polls returned the Arpri overwhelmingly to power. 
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The Communist-front Burma Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Party won but nine seats in the Chamber 
and none in the other house. Without question, 
the ArprL had emerged as the country’s leading 
political group. The Socialist Party is the domi- 
nant element in the Arpr. and holds a number of 
the Cabinet posts, but the League’s chairman and 
Prime Minister is an independent. 

The AFPFL was organized in 1944 during the 
Japanese occupation by General Aung San who, 
as a leader of military resistance, commanded the 
respect and devotion of many factions. Promi- 
nent in this wartime front were members of the 
Thakin party which had its origin in 1937 as a 
left-wing independence movement opposing British 
rule and drawing support from among college and 
even secondary school students. The word 
‘“Thakin,’”’? meaning Lord or Master, was used by 
the members in addressing each other to indicate 
their conviction that Burmese should be masters 
of their own country. 

A few of the prewar Thakins, in contact with 


the Communist Party of India, began to preach 


Marxism to their groups, and, in a land where 
virtually all capital assets were owned by for- 
eigners, their arguments found some willing 
listeners. A struggle between Communist and 
Socialist elements thus began in the preindepend- 
ence days. The bulk of the Thakins tended 
toward liberalism rather than extremism and 
refused to take orders from those under Com- 
munist discipline. Although bitterly hostile to 
British rule, these politically conscious Burmese 
admired Western scientific and technical advance. 
They scorned attempts of the prewar Government 
to buy their support and when the Japanese came 
they temporarily accepted the slogans of ‘‘Co- 
prosperity” and ‘‘Asia for the Asiatics’’ at face 
value. Disillusion quickly set in. Many of the 
leaders holding office in the Japanese-sponsored 
“independent” government or the “Burma Na- 
tional Army” used their occupation positions to 
assist the underground and mitigate the lot of 
their countrymen. 

The Allied victory was followed by 5 months of 
British military rule and the administrations of 
two civilian governors. Burmese nationalists 
were disturbed when the popular hero Aung San 
was at first bypassed by the British, and U Saw, 
who had played no part in the resistance, was 
installed as head of an advisory council. In 1946 
@ new and more representative council was formed, 


this time under Aung San, and he began working 
immediately with the British on agreements to 
give Burma independence. He also excluded 
Communists from the ranks of the AFPFru. 





A vessel being loaded in Rangoon Harbor. This busy port 
handles the bulk of Burma's foreign shipments and nearly 
half of the coastwise trade, 


A year later in London the basis for full inde- 
pendence for Burma outside the Commonwealth 
was reached. At this point, just as his prestige was 
reaching its highest peak and there were only a few 
details left before converting the country into a 
sovereign nation, Aung San and 6 other members 
of the provisional Cabinet, able and experienced 
leaders all, were killed by hired assassins. The 
British Government named U Nu as Aung San’s 
successor, and U Saw was executed for complicity 
in the plot. 


The New Government Challenged 


Independence Day, January 4, 1948, found the 
new Government of Burma resting on a shaky 
coalition consisting of the Arpri and representa- 
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tives of the Union’s racial minorities. The central 
authority was challenged from several directions. 
The “Red Flag” Communists (followers of 
Trotsky) had been the first to desert the coalition. 
Then the Burma Communist Party under Thakin 
Than Tun (Stalinist) split with the Government 
and took up arms. In the summer the veterans’ 
organization departed for the jungle. Two bat- 
talions of the Burma Defense Army mutinied, re- 
ducing the loyal forces to contingents of Chin, 
Kachin, and Karen troops. Presently elements of 
the Karens, resenting refusal of their request for a 
separate state, rebelled. 

For some time the fate of the Union Govern- 
ment was very uncertain. Communications be- 
tween upper and lower Burma were completely 
disrupted, and at one point an assortment of rebels 
threatened the capital itself. Chartered planes— 
many flown by private American pilots—were the 
only means of supplying isolated garrisons of Gov- 
ernment troops in the north. Gradually the 
Defense Army was enlarged and the situation was 
helped by the inability of the insurgent factions to 
get together. By 1951 the Government had 
greatly strengthened its position. 

At the present time—summer 1955—a succes- 
sion of security drives by the Burmese Army has 
reduced the insurgents in number and isolated 
them in remote areas. Security is by no means 
countrywide, but acts of terrorism have greatly 
diminished. When they do occur they are con- 
fined to sparsely settled parts of the country and 
to sporadic raids on transportation and communi- 
cation lines. 


Revolt of the Karens 


The Karen revolt failed, but the insurgent forces 
of the Karen National Defense Organization con- 
tinue occasional attacks against villages and com- 
munication lines, thus preventing restoration of 
security and normal economic life in some local- 
ities. The Burmese Army is currently trying to 
seize the main area of Karen rebel strength in the 
hills along the Thai border. 

The Karens, comprising one of the most impor- 
tant minorities in Burma, are members of a Thai- 
Chinese cultural group who settled along the 
Salween River and then spread to parts of the 
Irrawaddy Delta and sections of Tenasserim. The 
people speak a number of Karen dialects, probably 
related to the Sino-Tibetan family of languages. 
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The Karens made some of the best soldiers in the 
military units raised under British rule, a factor 
which blocked integration and continued animosity 
with the Burmese population. Their revolt was 
not coordinated with the Communist-led insurrec- 
tion, as the Karens, in general, are anti-Com- 
munist, but in some places there was a limited 
measure of cooperation between the two groups. 

It is the policy of the present Government to 
continue military operations against dissident 
Karen elements while holding out a pledge of cul- 
tural autonomy within the Union framework. In 
June 1954 the Government inaugurated a Karen 
government in three townships in the area that 
is to comprise the Karen State, and local admin- 
istration is to be extended as additional territory 
is pacified. 


The Chinese Irregulars 


Another disruptive factor in Burma is the con- 
tinued presence of several thousand Chinese ir- 
regulars, the remnants of forces who fled or were 
driven across the border in 1949 and 1950 by the 
Red Chinese armies then engulfing Yunnan Prov- 
ince. Some of the soldiers came as organized 
troops; many were deserters or simply refugees. 
There were a number of bandits among them, 
and more turned to banditry and raids as a means 
of survival in a strange land where they had no 
legitimate source of supply. 

An organized attempt on the part of this rem- 
nant army to retake a portion of Yunnan failed 
in 1951. The troops engaged in this unsuccessful 
maneuver, together with additional refugees, were 
driven back into Burma, settling for the most part 
in the area around Keng Tung in the Shan State. 
Beginning in 1952 armed bands of irregulars broke 
out of this remote stronghold and, in their search 
for food and supplies, became a serious threat to 
the surrounding countryside. 


Repatriation 


A Joint Military Committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Nationalist 
China, and Thailand, with Burmese cooperation, 
succeeded in repatriating close to 7,000 of these 
Chinese irregular forces from Burma to Taiwan 
(Formosa). The operation, which ended Septem- 
ber 1, 1954, was carried out in line with resolutions 
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of the United Nations, to which Burma had turned 
for help in 1953. 

In Burmese eyes, the United States shared the 
blame for earlier failure to control or evacuate 
the Chinese irregulars. American assistance in 
the recent removal of the bulk of these forces has 
helped to restore normal friendly relations between 
the two countries. 

The few thousand armed Chinese who still re- 
main have refused repatriation. A number of 
these irregulars have joined up with opium smug- 
glers or with the Karen insurgents. The Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China has disclaimed all 
responsibility for them, and the Burmese Army 
is currently engaged in a campaign to wipe them 
out and restore order. The United States has 
made it clear that it would be prepared to coop- 
erate should the matter again be raised in the 
United Nations. 


THE NEW BURMA 


Even as rebellion raged around them, the leaders 
of the n&w nation began to draw up plans for a 
state in which everyone has a chance to share in 
the country’s agricultural and industrial progress. 
To describe their broad program of economic and 
social reform they coined a new word—Pydiwa- 
tha—meaning ‘“‘country welfare.”” Even in remote 
villages you are apt to hear about it, and that is an 
important thing, for in presenting the Pydiwatha 
Plan for the country’s development the Govern- 
ment has stressed that the new Burma is not only 
for the people but must be made by them. 

Pydiwatha’s essential goal is to raise the stand- 
ard of living in Burma through (a) full develop- 
ment of the country’s human and material re- 
sources, (b) a fair distribution of income, and (c) 
effective government-sponsored welfare services. 

The new program calls for a total investment of 
$1,400 million in productive and social capital 
from public and private sources. The immediate 
objective is to raise national output two-thirds 
above the 1952-53 level by 1960. 


Local Committees 


“The planning in which we believe is flexible and 
adaptable—never dogmatic, doctrinaire, or rigid,’’ 
states an official report. Some of it is being done 





The golden spire of the Shwe Dagon, surrounded by smaller 
temples, dominates the skyline of Rangoon. 


by the central Government, but a great many of 
the local projects are suggested by Pydiwatha 
committees that have been organized in each 
township. 

Agriculture will continue to play an important 
part in the country’s economic structure. Yields 
will be increased largely through the extension and 
construction of irrigation works and other more 
efficient farming methods. Crops will be diversi- 
fied, more cotton will be planted, but rice acreages 
are being increased to about what they were be- 
fore the war. 

In the colonial period when Burma was develop- 
ing as a major rice exporter, the money lenders 
and millers gradually acquired much of the rice 
lands. During and after the Japanese occupation 
most of the absentee landlords lost control of their 
property. In some tracts the tenants abandoned 
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their lands, and it reverted to jungle. Others con- 
tinued to farm the land as if it were their own. 

The present problems of land reclamation and 
getting a high proportion of farm acreage back 
into the hands of small owner-operators are com- 
plicated. Redistribution plans enacted by legis- 
lation have been held up in some localities by 
unsettled conditions. Yet over the country as a 
whole, a de facto redistribution has taken place 
which has removed the principal underlying cause 
of rural discontent. In addition, cheaper credit is 
beginning to be available to farmers for crop loans, 
land purchase and improvement, and the purchase 
of needed supplies and equipment. Ways are also 
being opened to help local villagers organize better 
marketing, storage, and processing facilities. 

Rehabilitation of the severely damaged trans- 
portation system will continue. Existing roads 
are being improved, farm-to-market roads are be- 
ing added, and river transport is being further 
developed. Plans for Rangoon Harbor will turn 
it into a modern international seaport. 

An important aspect of the control and develop- 
ment of the country’s water resources is the con- 
struction of several new hydroelectric projects. 
Additional low-cost power is needed to meet the 
requirements of existing industries, but the sta- 
tions are being planned to serve new plants as 
well. Wider use of electricity on the farms and in 
the homes is also contemplated. 


Increase in Industry 


The Pydiwatha Plan calls for an increase in the 
number of Burma’s small manufacturing plants 
in order to make work opportunities for a growing 
population, raise per capita output, and reduce the 
proportion of imports to exports. Because of a 
desire to diversify the economy and attain a higher 
degree of industrialization, the Government has 
been particularly enthusiastic about this phase of 
the program. Fully 65 industrial projects have 
received initial approval. Contracts for a few 
larger projects have either been awarded or are 
being drawn up, including a steel rolling mill, two 
sugar mills, a jute bag and twine factory, a silk 
spinning mill, a bamboo pulp and paper factory, 
and a pharmaceutical plant. At least one brick 
and tile factory is expected to be completed in 
1955. 

The Government of Burma hopes to nationalize 
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timber operations, as well as the extractive in- 
dustries such as mining and petroleum. Where 
full public ownership is impractical but where 
some degree of public financing is desirable, the 
Government has entered into joint ventures. The 
Burma Corporation, for example, was formed as a 
partnership with private interests to work the 
Namtu Coal Mines. The participation of private 
capital is encouraged in the Burmah Oil Company, 
Ltd., in which the Government holds one-tenth of 
the shares. 


Education, Health, and Welfare 


Building more schools, houses, and health 
clinics is also an important part of the Pydiwatha 
Plan. Education is free through the university 
level, and compulsory schooling through the 
primary grades is the goal. There is a drive to 
get schools in the rural communities and to train 
more teachers to take care of a full enrollment. 
Stress is also placed on training skilled workers 
and professional people to carry out the tasks 
required by all phases of the development program. 

Like education, housing and health needs are 
also receiving special attention. One of the main 
stumbling blocks to the program at present is 
scarcity of managerial and technical skill. Com- 
paratively few people are available in Burma with 
experience in organizing and administering such a 
complex development plan. 

Prior to embarking on this long-term program, 
an intensive study of Burma’s resources was made 
by several American firms, whose recommenda- 
tions have become an essential part of the Pydi- 
watha Plan. The study was partially financed 
under the U.S. technical assistance and economic 
aid programs. 


Paying for the Improvements 


Burma is fortunate among Far and Middle 
Eastern nations in that her resources usually 
enable the country to sell a number of products 
abroad which compensate for the necessary im- 
ports. In colonial times, much of the exchange 
accumulated from the export of commodities such 
as rice, teak, and tin was drained off by the foreign 
interests who owned and ran the country. Now, 
Burmese statesmen figure, a higher portion of such 
profits can remain in the country to help pay for 
some of the improvements. 
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Of the total investment to meet the goals of the 
program the Government will probably have to 
provide considerably more than half. It is under- 
writing many of the larger works such as the irri- 
gation and power dams and the transportation 
improvements and, in addition, will probably 
have to play a partnership role in many of the 
smaller ventures. One reason for the Govern- 
ment’s comparatively large part in efforts to 
improve the nation’s economy is the long estab- 
lished tendency on the part of many families of 
means to hold their wealth in the form of land or 
gems, rather than to invest it in new enterprises. 
The local Pydiwatha committees, however, are 
stimulating wider interest and participation; and 
public contributions in money, labor, and materials 
are added to Government funds. 

At the time the development program was 
formulated, it was thought that Burma would be 
able to finance it without any external assistance. 
However, one-third of the national budget is now 
spent in equipping and maintaining the forces 


engaged in the restoration of order within the 


country. Until domestic peace is fully estab- 
lished, Burma will not be able to push ahead its 
development plans with maximum speed. An- 
other factor has been the drop of world rice prices. 


The Rice Trade 


All Burmese rice sold abroad is handled through 
a Government monopoly which sets the export 
price. Rice exports which were once as high as 
3.5 million tons a year are now less than half 
that amount. They are still Burma’s major 
source of foreign exchange earnings and of revenue 
for operating the Government. Receipts were 
down at first because Burma was not producing 
as much rice as in prewar years. In 1953 a 
drop in the world price further adversely affected 
the country’s economy. That year Burma was 
left with a surplus of some 600,000 tons of rice. 
In 1954 exports increased, and the carryover 
dropped to 400,000 tons. This year the Burmese 
Government has reduced the price of some ship- 
ments and is actively engaged in seeking fresh 
markets. In spite of these efforts, however, the 
world rice surplus has made it increasingly difficult 
for Burma to find export markets. The country 
is faced with the prospect of a carryover by the 
end of 1955 amounting to more than 1 million tons 
of rice and paddy. This situation has brought 





about a significant decline in government revenue 
and has been accompanied by a substantial drop in 
foreign exchange reserves. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment has been forced to cut back on its eco- 
nomic development program. 


Help From Abroad 


Since becoming an independent nation Burma 
has obtained substantial loans from Great Britain 
and also short-term loans from Pakistan, Ceylon, 
and Australia. In September 1950 Burma began 
receiving technical aid from the United States. 
But in 1953, when the matter of the Chinese 
irregular forces was to come before the United 
Nations, the country requested the termination 
of the U.S. aid program. There was no abrupt 
closeout, and arrangements progressed amicably. 
As of today two or three U.S. technicians remain 
to complete work and others have been hired by 
the Burmese Government. The direct U.S. 
contribution to Burma under this program has 
amounted to about $20 million. Other assistance 
is coming through the United Nations. 





The old and new in Burma. 
that the religious and spiritual values of their herilage can 


The country’s leaders believe 


be successfully blended with the benefits of modern technology. 
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ion and Economic Progress 


At first some Burmese felt that the spiritual 
values they prize so highly might tend to disinte- 
grate in the face of technical progress. Thus 
Government leaders have made special efforts to 
point out that spiritual health and material well- 
being are natural allies. The architects of the 
new Burma have stressed that in planning a 
long-term program of economic and social develop- 
ment they are seeking to blend Burma’s religious 
heritage with the benefits of modern technology. 


BURMA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Once isolated within the protective horseshoe 
of their surrounding mountains, the people of 
Burma have long preferred to be left alone to 
develop their owa resources. Today Burma’s 
leaders realize the impossibility of such a position. 
As they view it, the country is being forced into 
greater involvement in world affairs, and they 
are seeking ways in which Burma can strengthen 
the ties with its neighbors and make its leadership 
felt regionally. 

Outside Burma, one view is that the country, 
in trying to remain uninvolved in the “cold war,” 
may have failed to grasp the threat which expan- 
sionist communism—the new colonialism—pre- 
sents to its independence. 

So far the Burmese Government has demon- 
strated a firm belief in international cooperation, 
particularly in matters of an economic and social 
nature. Politically, however, Burma’s leaders 
have preferred policies which do not commit the 
country on issues dividing the free world and the 
Communists, even though the Government has 
taken some necessarily harsh steps to put down 
the Communist insurgents within its own borders. 





The U.S. and Burma 


Burmese-U.S. relations have always been 
cordial. The first diplomatic mission from Burma 
to the United States arrived in 1857. Over the 
last century individual Americans have been 
active in Burma in educational and medical work, 
chiefly under religious missionary groups as well 
as with the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A. An 
American prepared the first Burmese-English 
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Water buffalo hauling teak to Burma’s mills. 


Conservation of this important timber resource is important to the country’s future 


economic growth. 


dictionary a hundred years ago. The services 
of American technicians have been used exten- 
sively in the oil fields and, since World War II, 
in many of the rehabilitation and development 
programs. 

When Burma won independence from Great 
Britain, the United States promptly recognized 
the new state. And, as Secretary Dulles recently 
said, ‘We want to see that independence pre- 
served.” 

The U.S. Information Agency carries on a pro- 
gram of cultural activities in Burma and has 
libraries in Rangoon and Mandalay which are 
visited by thousands of people each week. In 
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addition, Usta maintains mobile movie units which 
tour the country. 

Our cultural relations with Burma have been 
further strengthened through the Department of 
State’s Educational Exchange Program. Since 
1948 more than 300 exchanges have taken place. 
Today the head of almost every department of 
the University of Rangoon has visited the United 
States. Leading officials in almost all Burmese 
governmental departments have had similar ex- 
periences. There is a network of Burmese 
teachers throughout the country who have either 
been trained in the United States or have had 
contact with American teachers. 





A Member of the U.N. 


Sponsored by the United States and Great 
Britain, Burma became the 58th state to join the 
United Nations. Although Burma was the first 
country to recognize Communist China in 1949, 
it supported the initial United Nations resolution 
to take action in Korea. Burma also has upheld 
the U.N. blockade against the shipment of mili- 
tary goods to North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist forces but voted in the General Assembly 
against branding Red China—aggressor. 

Burma has refrained from joining regional 
security groupings such as the Manila Pact, 
preferring instead to place reliance upon the 
United Nations itself as a means of guaranteeing 
security against external aggression. Burma has, 


| jowever, sought regional associations aimed at 

bettering economic conditions and is a member 

of the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and 
! the Far East. In addition, Burma has joined 
[ forces with British Commonwealth countries of 
4 Asia and the Pacific in the Colombo Plan, initiated 
| by Ceylon in 1950 for the pooling of economic and 
technical resources. 

Leaders of Burma’s Socialist Party, strongest 
factor in the coalition Government, were instru- 
mental in calling a conference in 1953 which drew 
to Rangoon representatives of Socialist parties in 
other Asian countries from Israel to Indonesia. 
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(" Other Activities in Regional Affairs 


Now meeting in Rangoon is the World Buddhist 
Council, backed by the Government of Burma, 
to which have come outstanding scholars and 
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priests from many lands. The purpose of the 
Council, in session for 2 years, is to unify, retrans- 
late, and revise early Buddhist scriptures. To 
signal a new’ era of cooperation with Thailand, 
the Burmese are restoring an ancient Thai shrine — 
which was wrecked many years ago during one of — 
the bitter wars between Burma and Thailand, 

Burma was one of the sponsoring nations of the 
Asian-African Conference which met in April 1955 
in Bandung. Indonesia. Burmese delegates and 
public opinion leaders have expressed the belief 
that the first meeting of Asian and African coun- 
tries has made a significant contribution to 
strengthening friendship among them and that it 
has opened the way for fruitful collaboration not 
only within the region but in relations between 
the Asian-African nations and other parts of the 
World. 

In many respects the inclination of Burmese 
leaders to play a more active role among neighbor- 
ing states can be beneficial to the region and in- 
directly to the free world. Further economic and 
political cooperation among the free nations of 
Asia should serve, over a period of time, to increase 
their independence and strengthen their joint 
ability to resist Communist pressures from within 
and without. 

The continued effectiveness of Burma's leader- 
ship in the international field now depends, per- 
haps to some extent, on overcoming the last round 
of internal difficulties and then moving on to 
achieve at least the minimum objectives envi- 
sioned in the Pydiwatha Plan; but, above all, 
Burma’s future rests with the new state's ability 
to remain a free and independent member in the 
family of nations. 
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